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addressed himself to an audience which fully 
admitted "cortoisie," at least in this essential 
respect of winning a lady's favors by deeds at 
arms. 

Another evidence of the presence of a developed 
"cortois" sentiment may be seen in the com- 
mands of the "cardinalis domina" to her nuns 
concerning their attitude towards their suitors. 
She bids them keep themselves for clerks only : 

Ne vos detis vilibus unquam et militibus 
Tactum vestri corporis, vel coxe, vel f emoria. 

(11. 185-186.) 

Apart from the sensuality of the lines, which 
would point to the existence of a considerable 
amount of verse of the same sort, the question 
naturally suggests itself why " vilibus," a general 
term, should be used in close contrast with " mili- 
tibus," the name of a particular class. An obvious 
answer to this question would be that "vilibus " 
is a synonym for "villanis," and is substituted 
here for "villanis" in order to satisfy the re- 
quirements of both rhyme and rhythm. Should 
this assumption be correct, we would then find 
grouped together the three classes of feudal 
society, which were recognized by the court poets 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the clerks, 
the knights, and the villains. 

Through internal evidence we are therefore led 
to this conclusion : The Council of Remiremont, 
with its romantic spirit and amatory sentiment, 
would come later in the century than Thlbes or 
Wace's Brut, and probably later than the first 
works of Gautier d' Arras and Chretien de Troyes. 
To admit that it antedates them would be to 
reverse the generally received opinions regarding 
the development of court poetry in North France. 
We would therefore place the Council not earlier 
than 1160, and preferably not earlier than Chre- 
tien's la Charrette. Waitz' statement regarding the 
date of the Trier manuscript, and Paul Meyer's 
belief that the Council is the product of the 
generation of Henry I argue against the validity 
of this conclusion. But we think that a close 
examination of the manuscript might extend the 
time limits set by Waitz, and perhaps modify Paul 
Meyer's attitude toward the question. If it does 
not, it would then be in order to change our views 



regarding the rise of mediaeval literature to a 
somewhat radical extent. 

F. M. Warren. 

Yale University. 



MILTON'S 'SPHEBE OF FOETUNE.' 

For him 1 reckon not in high estate 
Whom long descent of birth, 
Or the sphere of fortune raises. 

These lines of the Chorus in Samson AgoniMes 
(170-172), which seem clear enough at first, lead 
one on closer examination to ask what Milton 
meant by 'the sphere of fortune.' In ancient 
and mediaeval tradition it was not by her sphere, 
but by her wheel, that Fortuna wrought vicissi- 
tude in the conditions of men. 1 

Fraecipitem movet ilia™ rotam, motusque laborem 
Nulla quies claudit, nee sistunt otia motum. 
Nam cum saepe manum dextram labor ille fatiget, 
Laeva manus succedit ei, fessaeque sorori 
Succurrit, motumque rotae velocius urget. 
Cujus turbo rapax, raptus celer, impetus anceps, 
Involvens homines, a lapsus turbine nullum 
Excipit, et cunctos fati ludibria ferre 
Cogit, et in varios homines descendere casus. 
Hos premit, hos relevat ; hos dejicit, erigit illos. 
Summa rotae dum Croesus habet, tenet infima Codrus, 
Julius ascendit, descendit Magnus, et infra 
Sulla jacet, surgit Marius ; sed cardine verso 
Sulla redit, Marius premitur ; sic cuncta vicissim 
Turbo rapit, variatque vices fortuna voluntas. 

On the other hand, the sphere is simply an 
unemployed accessory of the goddess Fortuna, or, 
at most, a means of locomotion ; * it is ' entweder 
das Symbol ihres stets wandelbaren Wesens, oder 
driickt, wenn sie, wie z. B. auf den Wandge- 
malden, deutlich als Weltkugel erscheint, ihre 
weltherrschende Macht aus.' ' 

l Cf. Tibullus 1. 5. 70; Seneca, Agamemnon 71 ; Boe- 
thius, De Com. Phil. 2, Prose 2 ; Chaucer, Knight's Tale 
67. The most elaborate description of her wheel is found 
in Alain de Lille's picture of the goddess and her abode 
in his allegorical poem, Anti-Claudiawus, Bk. 8, Ch. 1 
(Migne, Pair. Lai. 210. 560). [Cf. Publ of the M. L. A. 
of A., vm, 303 f. ; M. L. N., vm, 230 f., 235 f.; rx, 95. 
—J. W. B.] 

*Cf. Plutarch, De Fortuna Somanorum 4. 

* Peter, in Boseher, Lexikon der Oriechischen und Rbmi- 
schen Mythologie 1. 1505. 
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The sphere which Milton substitutes for the 
wheel of Fortune seems not to be any distortion 
or adaptation of the traditional sphere, but quite 
a different one, based apparently upon the con- 
ception found in Dante. The relevant lines are 
the following (Inf. 7. 73-92) : 

Colui lo cui saper tutto trascende, 

Fece li cieli, e did lor chi conduce, 

Si che ogni parte ad ogni parte splende, 
Distribuendo egualmente la luce : 

Similemente agli splendor mondani 

Ordind general ministra e duce, 
Che permutasse a tempo li ben vani, 

Di gente in gente e d'uno in altro sangue, 

Oltre la difension de' senni umani. 



Questa prowede, giudica e persegue 

Suo regno, come il loro gli altri Dei. 
Le sue permutazion non hanno triegue : 

Necessity la fa eseer veloce, 

Si spesso yien chi vicenda consegue. 
Quest' e colei ch' § tanto posta in croce 

Pur da color che le dovrian dar lode, 

Dandole biasmo a torto e mala voce. 
Ma ella s' e beata, e cid non ode : 

Con 1' altre prime creature lieta 

Volve sua spera, e beata si gode. 

A better illustration than this of Dante' s tolerant 
attitude towards the ancient mythology could not 
be cited. It was his belief that the Greeks and 
Romans, in their ignorance of the true God, had 
nevertheless recognized, though imperfectly, many 
of his spiritual agents who control the motions of 
the spheres, and had worshiped them as their gods 
and goddesses. This general conception is clearly 
set forth in the Convito, 2. 5 and 6. As Dr. 
Moore has shown (Studies in Dante 1. 163), it 
appears in primitive form in Plato's Timaeus, 
and is modified by St. Augustine to the general 
form in which Dante presents it (De Oivitate 
Dei 7. 28). But the representation of Fortune 
as controlling the motions of her proper sphere in 
the manner of the other gods, seems to be original 
with Dante, and is the natural corollary of the 
doctrine which he received from St. Augustine/ 

If in Milton's sphere of fortune we have an 
allusion to Dante's attitude towards paganism, it 

'Farts of the passage on Fortune in the Inferno are 
founded upon Boethius, De Cons. Phil. 2. Met. 1 and 
Prose 2 (Moore, Studies in Dante 1. 285) : but Boethius 
shows no trace of this conception of Fortune's sphere. 



cannot but be interesting, not to say significant, 
to any student of Milton's relation to the classics. 
If the allusion is slight, it nevertheless points to 
the most significant and beautiful line in Dante's 
description — 

Volve sua spera, e beata si gode. 

Milton seems never to have been wholly at one 
with himself about classical myths. He is con- 
tinually making such use of them as shows a deep 
appreciation both of their beauty and their truth ; 
yet he occasionally seems to suffer a revulsion 
of feeling, and shrinks from them as from some- 
thing pagan, and therefore diabolical. 6 

Dante's position was at once more catholic and 
more just than Milton's ; he succeeded in relating 
the old religion closely and harmoniously to his 
own. It is pleasant to think that in one of his 
last allusions to classical mythology, Milton may 
have been considering an. interpretation of pagan- 
ism which was even nobler than such as he had 
given. 

It may be observed in passing that Milton would 
not have heard the line, 

Necessity, la fa esser veloce, 

without being reminded of the famous episode in 
the Tenth Book of the Republic, where Necessity 
and her daughters, the Fates, preside over the 
revolutions of the spheres. That the episode was 
a memorable one with him may be inferred from 
the noble use which he made of it in Arcades 
61-73, many years before. 



Charles G. Osgood, Jr. 



Princeton University. 



Etymologies francaises. 

Cotret = eort -f- eret (< -aricius). 

Le Dictionnaire GkUral dit que cotret (6crit 
aussi coteret) est d'origine inconnue. M. Thomas, 
dans la precieuse 6tude qu'il a publiee depuis peu 
sur le suffixe -aricius, 1 a indique" l'origine du 

«P. L. 1. 606-525 ; P. B. 2. 174-191. 
1 Antoine Thomas, Nouveaux essais de philokgie fran- 
potge, Paris, 1904, pp. 83-84. 



